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p®- Blanchard (Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of California) in 
his lecture last week at the Royal Society of 
Arts, had a subject of almost universal ap- 
peal in ‘ The Art of the Novel.’ He defined 
a “novel” as ‘‘ that prose fiction which in 
a suspensive pattern and by means of care- 
fully chosen, individualized characters pre- 
sents significantly the illusion of life, factual 
or fanciful, external or internal, in terms of 
beauty.’’ It will be seen that not all the 
works of fiction, which we have been accus- 
tomed gaily to denominate novels, would 
qualify for a standing under that definition. 
His constructive rubric, if we may call it so, 
consisted of a set of three questions, ‘‘ the 
simplest and yet profoundest . . . that the 
assessor of literary values is called up to ask: 
What has the author tried to do? How has 
he done it? How greatly was it worth 
doing??? That stated, he proceeded to 
examine English novelists accordingly, from 
Defoe onwards, taking those obvious ones 
which we should have expected him to 
examine, and to say about them the things 
we have all been saying these many years, 
with occasional little flashes of his own super- 
added. In his selection he did not regard the 
current literary estimate of nineteenth- 
century novels. We suspect that now-a-days 
the Brontés are more read than George Eliot ; 
the Brontés are not mentioned, not even 
Emily and ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ subject on 
which so many critics—quite justifiably, as 
we think—are wont to wax lyrical. Another 
great omission is that of Anthony Trollope. 
Yet there are certainly readers who turn to 
him for enjoyment at least as readily as to 
Thackeray or Dickens. The ‘‘ comic epic in 
prose ’’—‘‘ combining the scope of the epic, 
the clairvoyant insight of comedy, and the 
rich wisdom of the literary essay ’’ is at least 
as traceable in his novels as in those of Mere- 





dith, while he has a much higher value as 
giving a picture of normal contemporary life 
—one so well centred that much of it, one 
may predict, will prove valid for all time. 
The Barchester series, and the political series, 
beginning with ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ and 
going on through ‘ Phineas Finn,’ ‘ Phineas 
Redux ’ and ‘ The Prime Minister’ to ‘ The 
Duke’s Children ’ have all the scope, insight 
and wisdom to be desired in novels. The 
latter is the story of Plantagenet Palliser, 
the character which Trollope accounted his 
chief success. Palliser becomes, by his 
uncle’s death, the Duke of Omnium, and we 
always fancy Trollope must have regretted 
that he bestowed this name—and the name 
of Gatherum to his castle—on a character at 


‘first—in the Barchester series—conceived of 


satirically, which somehow later itself 
develops seriously and even sentimentally, 
and conveys to the very seriously developed 
Palliser so absurd a title. 


[| its second December number the Revue 

des Deux Mondes gives us a first instal- 
ment of extracts from the Journals and other 
note-books of the Empress Marie-Louise, 
edited by the Baron de Bourgoing. These do 
not contribute anything which should change 
the received opinion of her intellect and char- 
acter, but include a few anecdotes. She tells 
how Napoleon when in his carriage on jour- 
neys, used to devour every novel that was pub- 
lished, and had the habit of throwing each 
volume as he finished it out of the window, 
in order to clear the vehicle. It often, the 
Empress says, happened that she was read- 
ing the same work as he, and was thereby pre- 
vented from finishing more than the first 
volume. But there seems something wrong 
here, unless the Emperor was not accustomed 
to begin at the beginning of a book. Another 
tiresome trick he had when travelling or with 
the army, was that of reading all the letters 
brought by the daily couriers, whether for 
himself or for other persons, and tearing 
them all up alike. A young officer of his 
suite, newly married to a wife whom he 
adored, was so terribly worried by receiving 
not a word from her that Napoleon asked him 
what was the matter. The officer explained : 
‘* That’s odd,’ remarked the Emperor, and 
said no more. A few days afterwards, how- 
ever, the young man, while waiting in the 
Emperor’s cabinet, saw on the floor some bits 
of paper torn up small, which appeared to 
have his wife’s handwriting upon them. He 
seized the fragments, put them together, 
recovered, thus, a letter from his wife and 
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found at the same time the key to the enigma. | 


In one of her note-books Marie-Louise wrote 
out the first scene of Werner’s ‘ Attila, King 
of the Huns,’ and appended to it a note of 
her own on comparison between Attila and 
Napoleon. Such a comparison she finds ridi- 
culous except in so far as each was a ‘‘ scourge 
of God,’’ and proceeds to contrast the two. 
Attila, in the play, is a rough, fierce man, 
insensible to danger, but admirably just, reli- 
giously observant of his word, fearless of 
death, and with a heart open both to con- 
jugal and to paternal affection; Napoleon’s 
sensibility came chiefly from fear, and from 
a weakness of the nerves pardonable in a 
woman but not in a man. ‘‘1 have seen 
him,’’ she says, ‘‘ made nearly sick by the 
sight of a wounded horse, though at the same 
moment he would have coolly ordered a man 
to be poisoned.’’ He knew justice only under 
its punitive aspect, and how many times did 
he not break his word. He loved his son; he 
never really loved a woman; and he feared 
death, ‘‘ preuve qu’il n’a pas su achever 
glorieusement le drame qu’il a commencé.”’ 
The Baron de Bourgoing supposes that these 
last words refer to the abortive attempt at 
suicide at Fontainebleau, and characterises 
the whole portrait as ‘‘ outré’’ and “‘ cari- 
catural.’’ Certainly, compared with other 
and contradictory utterances in her journal, 
it bears witness to a fickleness of mind in 
Marie-Louise. 


THE Genealogists’ Magazine for December 
contains the lecture on ‘ Lancashire Re- 
cords ’ which was read before the Society of 
Genealogists last January by the late Colonel 
John Parker, and also the lecture to the Soci- 
ety of last March on ‘ The Descent of the 
Chiefship and Chieftaincy of Clans,’ by Mr. 
Thomas Innes of Learney—the latter lecture 
being a first instalment. Mr. Anthony R. 
Wagner, Portcullis Pursuivant, sets out the 
nineteen descents from Edward I and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain. They come through 
Elizabeth, ninth daughter of that King, who 
married Humphrey de Bohun. Their grand- 
daughter married a Fitzalan. The descent is 
mostly through females till, in the early 
eighteenth century, we come to the Kenricks. 
It was Florence Kenrick, great-granddaughter 
of John Kenrick of Wynn Hall, whose mar- 
riage, as his second wife, with Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, who brought the blood of the 
Plantagenets into the Chamberlain family. 
Mr. Wagner notes that the first eleven genera- 
tions of this royal descent are shared by 
several well-known American families. 





Now, when gardens are empty, is the time 

when gardeners’ minds are full of plans 
for them, and seed catalogues are to the fore, 
We have been looking at Messrs Sutton’s 


Amateur Guide and General Seed Catalogue ° 


for 1939, which begins with Sweet Peas—with 
the novelties, that is, for 1939. Sweet peas 


: every year grow larger and, perhaps, though 


one looks with some misgiving at the increase 
in size, surely there will arrive an ampli- 
tude beyond which a sweet pea can be counted 
a sweet pea no longer. Already to talk of 
“ giant frilled varieties,’’ as the knowing do, 
may raise a sigh. A giant sweet pea! 
Eighteen new varieties are listed for the 
coming year, each with its name. What 
looks like the best of all, a white one in 
which, ‘‘ although of immense size, the 
blooms are entirely free from coarseness,’”’ is 
named ‘‘ Mount Everest.’’ Now, is that a 
good name for a sweet pea? Its rival— 
creamy white ground ‘‘ heavily overlaid with 
bright pink, deepening to scarlet, the whole 
being lightly flushed with warm salmon ’’—is 
named ‘‘ Dainty Bess’’; this at any rate 
seems nearer the order of things to which 
sweet peas belong. Of the remaining sixteen, 
three have masculine names—‘‘ Coster Boy,” 
“Sailor Boy ”’ and ‘“‘ His Majesty ’’: it is 
difficult to think of sweet peas as masculine 
or to connect them with the sea: but remem- 
brance of the London flower-barrows in early 
summer-time will perhaps carry ‘‘ Coster 
Boy ’’ through. Women’s names are more 
obviously appropriate; here are ‘‘ Doris” 
and ‘‘Gracie’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. C. Kay ’’—the 
last of a dull type: ‘‘ Jane Kay ’”’ would be 
better. ‘‘ Salmon Fantasy ’’ seems to pro- 
mise something ; and ‘‘ Bouquet ’’ at any rate 
starts a picture in the mind. ‘‘ Autocrat,” 
“‘Lewder’’? and ‘‘ Superior ’’ suggest politi- 
cal and social disturbances—how alien from 
sweet peas! ‘‘ Giant Carmine’”’ too loudly 
renounces native delicacy, and ‘‘ Spicy ’’ ap- 
proaches naughtiness ‘‘in an intermediate 
shade of pink between salmon and almond- 
blossou: pink, on an ivory ground.”’ ‘‘ Senti- 
ment,’’ said to be ‘‘ quite sunproof,’’ appears 
almost too strong a personification; just as 
‘“ Rarity ’’ is perhaps too definitely de- 
personalizing. While a thought too much 


weighted with place (yet lightly compared 
with ‘‘ Mount Everest ’’), ‘‘ Fairyland ’’ and 
‘Vista’ (large clear light purple) are not 
unpleasing names. The one of all these we 
like best, though, is ‘‘ Halo.’’ Still, to serve 
the namer’s purpose, one might prick a word 
on a page at random and use that. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. ss 


MUMMERS’ PLAY AT 
CHRISTMAS. 


R: J. E, Tiddy, an Oxford scholar who was 
killed in the war, left lecture notes about 
the traditional play performed at Christmas 
in Oxfordshire villages and elsewhere in Eng- 
land. These were made into a book in 1923. 
I was familiar with the mummers and their 
play at Great Rollright, a North Oxfordshire 
village, from the late seventies to the nineties 
of the last century. But recent inquiries on 
the spot led me to conclude that the play had 
long been given up. No one was interested 
in it and no M§, of it could be traced. Pre- 
sumably it had been in the hands of the 
schoolmaster, an official the parish does not 
possess at present. During the last half- 
century the population of England has moved 
much more than it used to do and families 
are much smaller. Thus old customs and tra- 
ditions die out, and the cinema and the wire- 
less between them supply up-to-date enter- 
tainment which has little local interest and 
concentrates on centres of large population. 

Is the play kept up to-day in any English 
village? The acting, as I saw it, was very 
crude, and pieces of coloured paper stretched 
over rough clothes formed the chief adorn- 
ment of the mummers. 

The main interest of the drama is a con- 
test between two fighters, St, (or King) George 
and the Turkish Knight, also known as the 
Bold Slasher. When both have boasted of 
their valour, the latter is defeated and falls 
dead or mortally wounded. A doctor is then 
summoned who revives him. Tiddy gave 
various versions from different parts of the 
country. He did not get hold of the Roll- 
right one, which shares features with a 
Gloucestershire and a Warwickshire version 
that he gives. 

Both these counties are near Rollright. 

When in the play, as I saw it, the Turkish 
hero lay prone on the cold flags of the hall 
in the Rectory, he was restored to health, not 
by a pill, but by the extraction of a tooth. 
The Doctor remained outside the front door 
and, when summoned to assist, would not do 
so till heavily feed. The dialogue ran in this 
style. ‘‘ £40 for a Doctoor.’’ ‘‘ Wun’t 
come.”’ “‘£50 for a  Docter.’’ ‘‘ Wun’t 
come.’ So the fee was raised till at £100 the 








reply was, ‘‘ Oi’ll come.’’ The Doctor recited 
a list of diseases all of which he could cure, 
much richer in variety than in the versions 
Tiddy secured. It included ‘‘ odds-grubs ”’ 
and “ molly-grubs.’” When he approached, 
the prostrate man inserted in his mouth a 
wooden peg to represent a tooth. The Doctor 
then pulled this out, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why! lo 
you! here’s a tooth more like a helephant’s 
tooth than a Christian’s.’’ 
Perhaps some lover of the past may recall 
another version of the play. I should be glad 
to know that it has resisted the smart claims 
of modernity. In later year at Rollright it 
was apt to be contaminated with popular 
songs of the music-hall sort. 
Wo ewe, 


JOHN DOUGLAS, ‘‘ THE GLASGOW 
GANDER.”’ 


N Blackwood’s Magazine of April, 1818, 
Mungo’s ‘ Letter from Glasgow ’ defends 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan from the “ dirty dul- 
ness of the [Glasgow] Chronicle ” and at the 
same time likens an anonymous personage of 
that city to a gander and calls him coward 
(3, 58). In a letter of May 20, 1818, Mrs. 
John Wilson mentions the ‘ pleasing com- 
motion ’’ in Edinburgh caused by the attempt 
of one Mr. Douglas of Glasgow to horse-whip 
Blackwood. The castigator, Mrs. Wilson 
says, laid his whip across the publisher’s 
shoulders once, then hurriedly departed. 
Blackwood bought a stick, with Hogg as rein- 
forcement searched the city, and finally 
drubbed ‘‘ the fellow” thoroughly as he was 
on the point of stepping into the coach for 
Glasgow. ‘‘ The fellow ’’—whom Scott in a 
letter to the Duke of Buccleuch describes as 
‘““a blackguard Writer [i.e., lawyer] who 
conducts an equally blackguard Whig paper 
in Glasgow called The Chronicle ’W—was 
John Douglas, future victim of Blackwood’s 
Magazine in general, and of the Noctes 
Ambrosianae in particular, where he receives 
ridicule as ‘‘ the Glasgow Gander.”’ 

A score of references to Douglas occur in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. ‘The satire against 
him reached its climax in 1831, when, on the 
eve of the Reform Bill, he presented himself 
as Liberal candidate for Glasgow. Thus in 
May, 1831, Wilson writes: 


Glasgow, we understand, is to be represented 
by a crazy coxcomb, who, for some reason or 
other which we cannot conjecture, has been 
cognomen’d by the citizens, so full and so fond 
of geggery, (see Kingan). : 
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The nickname had, of course, been invented 
by the Blackwood group the Glasgow Gander 
(29, 729). 

One of the most vivid scenes in the Noctes 
Ambrosianae, that of March, 1831, describes 
the serving at table of the Glasgow Gander, 
and the intolerable stench that arose when 
he was cut open. On this occasion Christopher 
North improvises a song, ‘The Gander of 
Glasgow.’ A couple of stanzas run: 

re 7 e’er seen a dunce whose unfortunate 

Cy) 
Is to rail at the laurels of Southey or Scott?1 
You _— might swear that a hint he had 
0 
. From the envious Gander of Glasgow, 
The pitiful Goose of the West. . . 

*Tis hard to believe in this sceptical age, 

In migration of souls, like the Samian sage; 

But the soul of some Whig in corruption’s last 

stage, 

Must have dwelt in the Gander of Glasgow, 

The unfortunate Goose of the West! 
In the next Noctes of April, the ghost of the 
Gander returns, bringing his foul odour anew, 
and North again improvises a song, ‘ The 
Ghost of the Gander,’ and obliges with an 
encore. Three years later, again, in May, 
1834, evidently with reference to another 
election, the defeat of the Glasgow Gander 
receives gleeful record in the Noctes, and 
Tickler sings a new ‘ Ghost of the Gander.’ 

An excellent account of Douglas occurs in 
a note to pp. 452-3 of John Strang’s ‘ Glasgow 
and its Clubs,’ 1857: 


Mr. John Douglas of Barloch, well known by 
the sobriquet of “The old Whig,” was an able 
man and a consistent politician. He was well 
read in the history of the last two or three 
reigns, and had a memory that could at once 
recall all he had ever gathered. He possessed 
wit, and could wield the powerful weapon of 
sarcasm with a masterly and gentlemanly hand. 
If he was not a powerful, he was at least a most 
fluent speaker; and from possessing perfect self- 
possession and abundance of boldness, was 
never put out, and not often put down. In 
addressing a democratic assembly, there were 
few could equal and far fewer could surpass 
him; while, for ingenuity and cleverness in 
reply, in dexterity of fence, and in seizing on 
the weak points of his opponents’ argument, 
he had, in Glasgow at least, no rival. The chief 
faults of his character lay in his inordinate 
love of approbation, and personal vanity; and 
to this unfortunate peculiarity of temperament 





1 Apparently as a Whig Douglas attacked 
Scott. Thus in November, 1827, Wilson quotes 
the Glasgow Gander as having argued Scott to 
be a lady (22, 541); and in the Noctes of Novem- 
ber, 1830, North remarks, “The Glasgow 

nder . . . ought to have his long neck broken 
or hissing at Sir Walter Scott.” 





may in a great measure be attributed the loss 
of the political influence to which his talents 
might have otherwise raised him. By too often 
indulging in his political and literary crotchets, 
he not infrequently injured the cause which his 
abilities as a speaker could have materially 
advanced; and hence he was never looked upon 
as a safe leader, or one in whose hands the 
destinies of a party could be wisely confided. 
He had also the unpleasant power and inclina- 
tion, while advocating or supporting the politi- 
cal party with whose leading principles he was 
always agreed, to throw an occasional bombshell 
into their ranks, and thereby to create disturb- 
ance and dissension among those who ought to 
have always pulled together. He was, therefore, 
regarded by the more prudent class of Liberal 
politicians with more fear than respect. From 
this latter circumstance he, during his after- 
life, became more estranged from the early 
political associates by whom he was once much 
courted, and being thus deprived of the high 
social status which many of these held, he was 
obliged to content himself by becoming the cock 
of a small coterie, who flattered his vanity and 
pandered to his weakness. Had he only main- 
tained his primeval position, he might have 
easily obtained a seat in Parliament; and, once 
there, he would perhaps have had a better 


chance of success as a speaker than many of, 


his Scottish competitors, and would have there- 
by gained renown to himself and respect for the 
City which he had chosen as his home. Mr. 
Douglas long practised as a writer in Glasgow, 
and was latterly appointed to the office of Clerk 
of the Peace for Lanarkshire. He died at the 
age of about seventy-four, having eschewed both 
the pleasures and the cares of matrimony. As 
a table companion and conversationalist, there 
were few equal to Mr. Douglas. 
A few pages later, 459-60, the same author 
quotes J. D. Carrick’s ‘A New Election 
Song’ or ‘ The Laird of Barloch’ as it was 
also called, consisting of eight satiric stanzas. 
The seventh begins : 

I’m great as a lawyer—I’m great at the pen— 

As a wit and a punster I’m first of all men! 

As a cook, too, I’m sure I could make a fair 

show, 
For I have dish’d two three dinners,* as all 
of you know!’ ” 


* The dinners here alluded to were those 
given to Mr. Hume, Mr. Thomas Campbell the 
oet, &c., the preparations for which Mr. 
Reerinn not having got his own crotchets car- 
ried as to the toasts, did everything in his 
power to spoil, and in which effort he partially 
succeeded. 


Peter Mackenzie in his ‘ Reminiscences of 
Glasgow and the West of Scotland ’ (1865-8), 
ii. 437, describes the Glasgow Chronicle as 
‘the only paper that then [i.e., in the 
1820’s] dared to cheep about Liberal move- 
ments in Glasgow, and yet it was remarkably 
In the first volume of 


timid on the whole.’’ 
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the same book, pp. 359-60, occurs an account 
of the trial, in April, 1822, of Helen Rennie, 
accused of murdering her illegitimate child: 


It happened fortunately . . . for the prisoner 
; . that there was upon the Jury, a well- 
known citizen of Glasgow, learned in the law, 
and moving in the first society of Glasgow, viz., 
Mr. John Douglas of Barloch, writer, in Glas- 
gow, who afterwards, on the death of Mr. 
Richard Vary, became Clerk of the Peace for 
this great county... Mr. Douglas, though a 
bachelor, was always an ardent admirer of the 
fair sex, and he could not tamely submit to the 
line of examination he saw the decent un- 
sophisticated poor woman of a witness exposed 
to. Mr. Douglas, we may here remark, was a 
most majestic-looking man. His very coun- 
tenance commanded attention and respect. He 
arose in his seat in the jury-box, and 
protested against the treatment the witness was 
receiving. The Court snubbed the bold Jury- 
man for his interference at that stage of the 
proceedings. He kept his position, however, and 
retorted that he knew his duty as well as their 
Lordships knew theirs: and perform it he 
would, whether their Lordships liked it or not! 
On that independent sally of Mr. Douglas, the 
crowded Court, astonished with delight at the 
courage he displayed, set up a loud cheer, with 
clapping of hands. . . 

Mackenzie also speaks of the first Glasgow 
election of 1832, ii. 346-7: 

Of all the candidates, Mr. Douglas was most 
pliant in his promises. He had got a string of 
some thirty or forty questions, printed in the 
Chronicle office, as essential for being put to 
the candidates seriatim, and the candidates 
were to pledge themselves accordingly. Some of 
the questions were perfectly preposterous, and 
intended for mere clap-trap in one interest. . . 
Mr. Douglas... arrived from the Gorbals, 
where he had swallowed all the pledges with 
the greatest complacency and self-satisfaction. 
_ had no doubt whatever of his own elec- 
ion... 


Mackenzie correctly gives the result of the 
poll, which I have checked from the Glasgow 
Herald of Dec. 24, 1832: 


James Ewing 3214 John Crawford 1850 
James Oswald 2838 John Douglas 1340 
Sir D. K. 

Sandford 2168 Joseph Dixon 995 


In Robert Alison’s ‘The Anecdotage of 

Glasgow,’ 1892, appears mention also of 
John Douglas, Esq., 
the witty laird of Barloch. 

It would be an unpardonable neglect, in a 
volume issued in Glasgow, to overlook the shin- 
ing abilities of the ingenious and witty John 
Douglas, Esq. of Barloch, whose convivial 
powers and readiness in repartee were highly 
appreciated by his contemporaries. A few brief 
examples are here strung together. 

Mathematical Question—When Mr. Robert 





| Wallace, teacher of mathematics, had his 


establishment in George Square, he was met by 
Mr. Douglas, as he was passing along at some 
distance from home, in such a calculating mood, 
that he passed the wit without observing him, 
when Mr. Douglas roused him from his abstrac- 
tion by jocosely asking him whether he was 
calculating the distance of the square or the 
square of the distance, 


Various other gems follow, which the curious 
reader may exhume for himself. 

It remains to add that the vocabulary of the 
Glasgow Chronicle, according to its enemies, 
inclined to what H. G. Wells’s Mr. Polly 
would denominate ‘ sequippledan verboo- 
juice.’’ On a copy in the British Museum of 
‘“* The Salt-Foot Controversy, as it appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine; to which is added 
a reply to the article published in No. xviii. 
of that work,’’ etc., 1819( ?)—a copy presented 
to ‘‘ The Revd. Francis Wrangham with Mr. 
Blackwood’s compts.’’-—are pasted two 
printed pieces dealing with Douglas: (1) ‘ To 
the Editor of the Glasgow Chronicle,’ and 
(2) ‘Extempore. A Dialogue between the 
Glasgow Chronicle and the Courier.’ The first 
comprises two letters that Blackwood and 
Hogg sent to the Edinburgh Advertiser on 
May 15, 1818, relating to the assault by, and 
counter-assault on, Douglas; the second deals 
with the same subject, but in verse : 


Chronicle. 
An eminent Lawyer, and desperate fighter, 
A wonderful Man! is our “ Bell-the-Cat ” 
writer ; 
Who just like Achilles invulnerate* stands, 
Though banged with a Bludgeon by Ebony’s 
hands. 
Courier. 


No marvel your “ Bell-the-Cat”’ fiercely can 


gt, 

And sacred from wounds can a Bookseller 
smite, 

Since the far-famous Heroes of Glasgow and 
Greece 

Wore battle accoutrements all of a piece; 

Who otherwise thinks we pronounce him an 


Ass, 
For Pelides and ‘‘ Bell-the-Cat ” battled in 
Brass. 


* A new word—but that is nothing new with 
the Chronicle. 

Another amusing verse account of the 
quarrel appears in a manuscript among the 
loose papers of Constable and Company, 
which oddment I am able to print through the 
kindness of the National Library of Scotland. 
It is addressed to ““ Mr. Archibald McDonald, 
Bookseller, 409, High Street, Edinburgh,”’ 
and is postmarked ‘‘ 1818.’’ I have changed 
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the punctuation of the original somewhat, in 
an effort to gain consistency. 


The Battle of Prince’s Street 
A Dialogue 
Between twa shepherds on the adjacent 
mountains, the evening after it was fought.2 


W[hig]. Came ye here the fight to shun, 
Or herd the sheep wi’ me?—man. 
Or was ye at MacKays door, 
And did the battle see?—man. 


T[ory]. I saw the battle by my troth, 
Sair was it fought for baith were wroth, 
But Douglas great, 
Was in such state, 
That down pell mell, 
The cudgel fell, 
Nae blow he could ward off,—man. 


W. Now how Deil Tam can this be true? 
Ye’re telling downright lies ;—man. 
Frae Calton hill, myself did view 
The fight wi’ my ain eyes,—man. 

I saw Black Douglas, tall & stout, 
Gie unto Blackwood many a clout, 
With whip sae braw 
His crown did claw; 
Till from his cheek 
Down on the street, 
The blood in streams did rin,—man. 


T. The Deil confound your slav’ring tongue, 
And haud it till I’m done;—man. 
I saw the battle first and last; 

I saw it fought and—won,—man. 
I think that in that bloody fray, 
I better ken wha wan the day. 
Than ye that was sae far away: 

I now repeat, 

That “ Bell the Cat” 

Was soundly paid, 

For a’ he did, 

And hame again did flee,—man. 


And let me tell you to your face, 
For a’ your brags and din;—man. 
Tho’ Will’s but sma’ he fears nae fae, 
He’ll ne’er turn’s back & rin:—man. 
He’ll face his faes tho’ he should die 
Like heroes of antiquity : 

He laid on knocks, 

As on an ox; 

Without some charms, 

Black Douglas’ arms 

Must be in pieces broke,—man. 


W. Stop,—stop, wi’ a’ this cursed noise, 
You’re partial in account,—man. 
Do you think I’ll nae trust what I saw, 
When I was on the mount?—man. 











2 Compare Song 2 in the second series of 
Hogg’s ‘The Jacobite Relics,’ 1821: ‘ Dialogue 
between Will Lickladle and Tom Cleancogue, 
twa Shepherds, wha were feeding their Flocks 
on the Ochil Hills on the Day the Battle of 
Sherifimuir was fought.’ Burns has also a poem 
‘On the Battle of Sheriff-Muir.’ 





Your Knight’s like flea on horn of bull, 
Wha humbly bege’d his worshipfull 
Would from self love 
Make him remove; 
Should he not bear 
So much weight there, 
Or yet uneasy prov’d,—man. 


Besides your Knight of high renown, 
Was ’tended by a Squire,—man. 
Tall and strong,—one of that clan 
That trudges in the mire:—man, | 
Yet Squire & Knight were better fang’d, 
Than Hudibras by Trulla bang’d; 

The whip did crack, 

Sae on each back, 

And on the nose 

They gat sic blows, 

Till red they grew as fire,—man. 


Which of the parties wan the day, 
I’m sure I canna say ;—man. 
But just as far as I can learn, 
It was a bloody fray,—man. 
Yet twa to ane was most unfair, 
Tho’ he’d advantage of the stair: 
What Douglas got, 
Fame tells me not; 
But eyes can trace, 
In Ebon’s face, 
The horrors of the day,—man. 


ALAN Lane SrTrRovt. 


MILTON AND CHAPMAN. 


|" is not to be supposed that Milton 
was greatly enamoured of Chapman’s 
Homer. Its numerous conceits and jingles 
would hardly have revolted a _ punster 
so inveterate, but as a scholar he had 
no need of it, and his own consum- 
mate artistry would little value Chap- 
man’s makeshift verbiage for the sake 
of a rhyme. However, the moral earnestness 
of the poems and tragedies would surely have 
appealed to him, and certain similarities of 
diction can be found. In such investigations 
there is a caution to be observed, for as the 
chemist said to his pupils, ‘‘if you are not 
very careful you will be sure to find what 
you are looking for.’’ And some of the simi- 
larities clearly do not count. If Chapman 
has ‘‘ shew their riches in a little room,”’ and 
Milton ‘‘in narrow room Nature’s whole 
wealth,’’ Marlowe was before both with his 
‘* infinite riches in a little room.’’ If both 
our poets use ‘‘ day-star ’’ of the sun, so did 
the earlier Sylvester. Milton writes of his 
light being spent, and Chapman has the same 
_—. but uses it for having lived, not for 
aving lost his sight. Both use ‘‘ birth ’’ for 
‘‘ ofispring,’’ but so did Shakespeare, Cax- 
ton, and earlier writers still. Both have 
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“idol’’ for ‘‘counterpart,’’ but so had 
Spenser. 

But when we read in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ ‘‘ six 
wings he wore, to shade His lineaments 
divine,’’ and find the same use for “‘ limbs ”’ 
repeatedly in the ‘Iliad’—a use not recognized 
by the ‘N.E.D.’—we feel some interest. 
Milton’s remarkable phrase ‘‘ war in _ pro- 
cinct ’’ was apparently first used by Chap- 
man, “‘ in all procinct of war,’’ for the 
‘N.E.D.’ has no earlier example. For 
‘‘ fold,’? meaning the leaf of a folding door, 
it quotes Milton first, but Chapman had 
written ‘‘ the folds from one another brake.”’ 
Similarly, for ‘‘ feed,’? meaning a feeding- 
place, and ‘‘ clang”’ for the scream of birds, 
though Milton is first quoted, Chapman had 
been there before him. Also, for the trans- 
ferred sense of ‘‘ glut,’’ when Milton wrote 
“With his [death’s] carcase glut the grave,”’ 
he was not so original as it would lead us 
to suppose; Chapman has “ he glutted death 
with all his cruelty.’”’ For the figurative use 
of ‘‘ rig,’’ only ‘ Lycidas ’ is quoted, but again 
we find in ‘ Bussy d’Ambois,’ “ thy ruffian 
galley, rigged with quench for lust,’’ referring 
to Bussy. ‘‘ Thick as autumnal leaves ’’ had 
a forerunner in ‘‘ in number like Autumnus 
leaves’’ in the Iliad, where Homer says 
nothing of autumn. There is a real simi- 
larity between Milton’s ‘‘ well we may. . 
large bestow From large bestowed,’’ and Chap- 
man’s ‘‘ large riches gives since she is largely 
given.’’ How early the abode of the dead 
was conceived as a cave I do not know; Mil- 
ton has ‘‘ many are the ways that lead To 
his [death’s] grim cave,” and Chapman, at 
the very beginning of the ‘ Iliad,’ paraphrases 
Hades as ‘‘ that invisible cave that no light 
enters.’? Angelica is described as ‘‘ the 
fairest of her sex,’? and that now hackneyed 
phrase had been earlier used of Helen. 
Almost anything may have a forehead in 
Chapman, hills, trees, morning and evening, 
actually ‘in dust’s soft forehead laid.”’ 
Shakespeare has two examples in his later 
plays, “* the forehead of our faults ’’ and ‘‘the 
orehead of morning.’’ Sylvester has “ the 
forehead of the skies.’ Therefore when we 
read in ‘ Comus’ “‘ the forehead of the deep,”’ 
and in ‘ Lycidas ’ ‘‘ the forehead of the morn- 
ing sky’ no clear connection can be sug- 

ted. But it is remarkable that the 
escription of Melancholy in ‘ L’ Allegro,’ 
“of Cerberus and blackest midnight born,”’ 
was preceded by this on the fiend Fever sent 
to attack Prince Henry, “ Begot of Erebus 
and ugly night.’’ Landor in the past and 





Mr. Desmond MacCarthy lately wished to 
improve the highly grotesque origin of 
Melancholy by substituting Erebus for Cer- 
berus. It will probably be judged that the 
correspondences here alleged prove nothing, 
and I agree. That they establish a possi- 
bility or even a probability of Milton’s know- 
ledge of Chapman is, I think, clear. 


Grorce G. LOANE. 


THE ‘‘ SAGE AND SERIOUS ”’ 
SPENSER. 


N his ‘ Poets and Playwrights’ (Minnea- 
polis: 1930) at pp. 179f., Professor E. E. 
Stoll has the following passage : 

It is as a descriptive, picturesque, and (in 
the good sense of the word) sentimental poet 
that Spenser is chiefly remembered, as a 
romantic poet might well be. He is too descrip- 
tive, and diffuse, and tangled to tell a story so 
well as Ariosto; and though we know that he 
wrote nine comedies, now lost, we wonder 
whether they were very comic or dramatic. 
Yet even in his epic he is at times dramatic, 
and in two respects—the creation of character 
and the full and round realization of great 
moments. Romantically enough, his women are 
his best-drawn characters, for in them allegory 
| interferes and emotion and sentiment pre- 
vail. 

Here I should like to accent the two words 
character and dramatic—they represent a 
concession far greater than most lovers of 
Spenser have been penetrating enough to 
make. Yet it would be strange that a crea- 
tive man of the world like Spenser, amid 
such theatrical ferment as modern life has 
never known, should not be able to present 
flesh-and-blood men and women in action. 
His narrative power, indeed, has been griev- 
ously underestimated. But with regard to 
the dramatic, so fine a scholar as Mr. J. 
Douglas Bruce (‘ Library of the World’s Best 
Literature,’ p. 13752) was representative : 

The range of his literary experiments ex- 
tended even to the drama... the branch of 
literature which of all seems most alien to his 
genius; and we hear of the Nine Comedies by 
the side of the work with which he was about 
to open the great age of Elizabethan literature. 

Neither comedy nor tragedy was therefore 
possible in a man whose genius was epic or 
lyric, not dramatic. That he could exhibit 
humour is not to be thought, so the follow- 
ing quotation implies: 
the absence of one element from the Italian 
model could not but be keenly perceptible to the 
grave, even Puritan, nature of the Northern 
poet: the element of moral seriousness, which 
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hardly less than the love of beauty was of the 
very essence of Spenser’s genius. (ibid, p. 
13758). 


But Professor Stoll must be heard as he 
proceeds to develop what most writers do not 
recognize as among either the latencies or 
the potentialities of Spenser. To me he grows 
very interesting: 

So sweet and dreamy, descriptive and lyrical 
a poet might well be quite lacking in humor 
or dramatic power; but he is too great for that. 
He has situations, contrasts dramatic and even 
comic, in his fairyland. One is where the Red- 
Cross Knight, in combat with the Paynim for 
the shield as a prize, reels for a moment, and 
Duessa, his companion, betting on the wrong 
horse, precipitately throws off the mask and 
casts in her lot with his foe: 

and lowd to him gan call 

The ag Duessa, Thine the shield, and I, and 

all. 


But her knight, not having heard her, in the 
end prevails, and then is brought home to bed 
and medical attention. And there, beside him, 

. all the while Duessa wept full bitterly; 
like Becky Sharp on a notable occasion,—with 
reason enough, though not that reason which 
does appear. 

This situation, however, is not made so much 
of, the contrast is not so clear-cut as in the fol- 
lowing case. Her nurse, Glauce, brings 
Britomart to Merlin for counsel what to do for 
her, in love with a man whom she does not 
know, and worse, knows not how to find, and 
worst, has never seen. Merlin at once 
prophesies her union with him, though, lost in 
his prophetic rapture, he dwells on their 

lorious progeny, which is to ascend the Eng- 
ish throne. He expatiates, thinking of the 
nation. Like a man he talks politics, like a 
philosopher, or dame Nature herself, he is care- 
ful only of the type, not the single life. But 
Glauce breaks out—breaks in upon him—in her 
affectionate distress : 

But read (said Glauce), thou Magitian, 

What meanes shal] she out seeke, or what 

wayes take? 

How shall she know, how shall she find the 

man? 

That’s the question—the question of almost 
any girl’s life and her guardian’s; and after 
that I wonder whether the nine comedies were 
not an irremediable loss. It is such a contrast 
as in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s story of the 
clergyman who had been apprised of his desig- 
nation to be a bishop. His daughter is writing 
about it to her school friend. “ Even now,” 
she says, “he is in the library seeking guid- 
ance.” “‘ Dear mama,” she adds “is upstairs 
packing.” She is not waiting for the word of 
the Lord, lost in the future; nor is her daughter 
(Op. cit.). 


For all I know, Professor Stoll may be 


prepared to assert that Spenser’s humour is 
characteristic and thoroughgoing, as is that 





of the somewhat typical poet of the Renas- 
cence. Dr. Percy W. Long has no doubt of 
it. In a card of 27 Mar., 1933, answering 
a question and confirming my belief, he 
writes, ‘‘I certainly agree that humor per- 
vades Spenser—note Cynthia in the Epitha- 
lamium.’’ Of course, Duessa’s comic nature 
appears from the first, and the story of Brito. 
mart yields much humour. Let this major 
poet be read as a real man with a grip on 
reality and a lively sense of the human 
comedy, and his discipleship to Chaucer will 
in even this respect be genuinely manifest. 
That we do not know the delectable quality is 
not his fault. It has been there all the time 
and is yet there. 


; CuHartes Bett Burke. 
The University of Tennesse. 


“A NGLO-INDIAN.’’—What is the precise 

date when, in response to their petition, 
the members of the Eurasian community in 
India were permitted, by an Order in Coun- 
cil, to assume the name of Anglo-Indians? 
It was somewhere about the year 1900. 
Although equally incongruous and inapplic- 
able with the former definition of the name, 
the current definition of ‘‘ Anglo-Indian” 
will have to be adopted by compilers of dic- 
tionaries. It was formerly the usual designa- 
tion loosely applied not only to those of 
British descent born in India, but also to all 
who were born in these islands and subse- 
quently were either brought up in India or 
spent many years of their lives there. The 
absurdity of referring to either of these classes 
as ‘‘ Anglo-Indians ”’ will be apparent when 
it is considered that, to be consistent, the 
numerous natives of Hindustan who happen 
to be over here engaged in some business, pur- 
suit or profession, ought in like manner to 
be denominated either ‘‘ Indo-English ” or 
“‘ Indo-British.’’ In practice, moreover, the 
name Anglo-Indian was frequently applied to 
any person of European origin or nationality 
residing in India. The designation ‘“‘ Domi- 
ciled European ’’ had been wisely substituted 
for it by the authorities in that Crown 
Colony. This change, however, had its incep- 
tion and was brought into being by the large 
community formerly called Eurasians (mean- 
ing European-Asiatics) petitioning the Gov- 
ernment to be more a to call themselves 
Anglo-Indians in lieu of Eurasians. In 
satisfying this aspiration of those for- 
merly called ‘‘ Eurasians,’’ the blunder was 
committed of officially permitting to call 
themselves ‘‘ Anglo-Indians’’ a great major- 
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ity of persons who do not possess a single drop 
of English or British blood in their veins. 
By far the most numerous proportion of them 
are in fact partly of Portuguese descent (and 
indeed often referred to still by the others as 
“ Portuguese ’’), with a smaller number from 
other European nationalities, more particu- 
larly French, Dutch and Greeks. It is almost 
a wonder that the Kala-Israel or Black Jews 
of the Malabar Coast have not claimed the 
right to call themselves Anglo-Indians. 
The name Eurasian was, in fact, a far 
more correct name, being so comprehensive 
and inclusive 

These newly-named Anglo-Indians may be 
met with in all shades of colour from those 
possessing pale complexions to others with 
complexions as dark as those of pure natives. 
The numerous names of Scottish and Irish 
origin, such as Macdonald, Murphy and 
O’Brien, borne by persons sometimes almost 
as dusky as natives of the south of India, 
indicate, no doubt, descendants in the male 
line of those who were employed by the former 
East India Company either as soldiers or 
sailors. On the other hand, many of these 
Anglo-Indians, as already stated, possess com- 
paratively light complexions; in numerous 
instances having considerably paler skins 
than the sallow-faced, dark-haired Celtic 
type which one meets with so frequently in 
England. There may be some difficulty, 
therefore, in differentiating between those of 
pure British descent and those with Indian 
blood in their veins. The only certain clue 
(which I had on the authority of an English- 
man long resident in India) consists in the 
colour of the quick of the finger-nails, which 
always remains dark if there is the slightest 
degree of native blood in the possessor thereof. 
A preliminary glance, therefore, at the 
finger-nails of all strangers whom one may 
meet with for the first time in India may be 
of advantage to those who desire to be on 
friendly terms with these ‘‘ half-castes,’’ 
enabling one to avoid any unpleasant refer- 
ences to the subject of their consanguinity, 
concerning which they are for the most part 
highly sensitive. For it is unfortunately a 
fact that Anglo-Indians are often despised by 
people who pride themselves on the purity 
of their British blood and frequently derided 
behind their backs as being only so many 
annas to the rupee. ‘‘ Only two annas to the 
rupee ’’ refers to the assumed proportion of 
British blood, the remaining fourteen annas 
(there being sixteen to the rupee) constitut- 
ing the supposed proportion of native blood, 





according to the estimate of the prejudiced 
critic. 
Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


OHN MORLEY AND PEACE.—On Dec. 
24 falls the centenary of the birth of John 
Morley. It may be worth a note that this 
centenary seems to find the world in some 
respects nearer his ideals than it was when 
he left it. A survey of his life, and of his 
theory of life, brings out strongly the differ- 
ences of thought between the second half of 
the nineteenth century and our own day. 
But some of the latest political developments 
in this country would surely have engaged his 
steady, convinced sympathy and _ support. 
The statesman who detested the Boer War, 
and thought that Grey in 1914 missed oppor- 
tunities of negotiation which might honour- 
ably have been taken, would have rejoiced in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s flight to Berchtesgaden, 
and viewed with hope the outcome of the 
meeting at Munich. 

He would have perhaps have discerned a 
new view of peace in the world—something 
consonant with his own, and which he never 
succeeded in bringing home to the people of 
his time. This, within a century of his birth, 
seems a quick achievement; for surely, in 
part, it may be credited to him. 


Puitip Dean. 


URKEY LEGACY. — Lamb, in a joint 

letter with his sister, sent to Wordsworth 

on 22 Jan., 1830, records an unusual bequest 

by Henry Crabb Robinson, the well-known 

diarist and friend of men of letters. He 
writes : 

Henry Crabb is at Rome, advices to that 
effect have reach’d Bury. But by solemn legacy 
he bequeath’d at parting (whether he should 
live or die) a Turkey of Suffolk to be sent every 
succeeding Xmas to us and divers other friends. 
What a genuine old Bachelor’s action! 


V. R. 


‘““T)E BONNE FEMME.’’—I have always 

taken the expression “‘ reméde de bonne 
femme ’’ as equivalent to our ‘‘ old wives’ ”’ 
or ‘‘ old woman’s’”’ remedy, to which it is 
verbally in pretty close correspondence. I see, 
however, that a contributor to L’Intermé- 
diaire (30 Oct, 1938) takes ‘‘ bonne femme ”’ 
as a mis-writing of bona fama and would 
have the words to mean “ of good repute.”’ I 
cannot believe this, but perhaps the sugges- 
tion is worth recording in ‘ N. and Q.’ 


C. E. H. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





THE CRADLE OF CHRIST: ‘‘ CRATCH.”’ 

—Round about this time I have noticed 
in churches a representation of the infant 
Christ in a cradle. How old is the tradition 
that he had the advantage of one, when the 
uncomfortable conditions of the manger no 
longer prevailed? It is reasonable to suppose 
that Joseph, being a carpenter, would fix up 
such a thing as has already been suggested 
in ‘N, and Q.’ The word ‘‘crib’’ means 
both a ‘“‘ manger’’ and a “ cradle,”’ and is 
said to be of the same origin as ‘‘ cratch,’’ the 
word used for centuries for the manger at 
Bethlehem. But ‘‘cratch’’ does not also 
mean a cradle. Under ‘ Christmas’ Selden 
notes in his ‘ Table Talk’: The coffin of our 
Christmas-pies, in shape long, is in imita- 
tion of the cratch. 

Writing on this curious note before, I had 
supposed with Singer, the annotator of Sel- 
den’s book, that ‘‘ cratch ’’’ was the same as 
the French créche. But the Oxford Diction- 
ary does not support this. If the ‘‘ Christ- 
mas-piés ’’ of Selden means mince-pies, they 
are certainly not long in shape to-day. Had 
they a different form in his time? His dates 
are 1584-1654. I looked up the question in 
Nelson’s ‘ Fasts and Festivals,’ a best-seller 
in Boswell’s day. But no such idle inquiry 
concerned the author, whose work is ‘‘ improv- 
ing’’ throughout, a pious catechism. 


yf a a 


ULE-TIDE CHURCH-GOING' REN- 
DERED ENDURABLE, 1607. — Plea- 
sant as is Sir Thomas Overbury’s picture 
(1610) of the yeomen of England and their 
‘* wakeful catches on Christmas Eve,’’ held 
by them to be ‘no relics of popery,’’ the 
inevitable attendance at church on the morn- 
ing of Christmas Day and subjection to the 
tender mercies of that peculiarity of the age, 
‘‘a painful preacher,’’ must have been an 
ordeal to many members of rustic congrega- 
tions. At Yardley Hastings we find custom 
in 1607 compelling the rector to lay down 
straw in the church, “ that parishioners 
might be warm in church with comfort to hear 
God’s Word.’’ Moreover, as a bit of poetic 
justice, the reverend man had to provide a 
Christmas dinner for the town. 
Was such a custom common? 


FREDERIC COoNNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 





'HRISTMAS IN THE NAVY, 1675. — Mr. 
Henry Teonge, the defaulting Warwick. 
shire parson, was chaplain of the fourth rate 
Assistance (Captain Holden) in the expedi- 
tion of the renowned Norfolk man, Sir John 
Narborough, against the Barbary pirates, 
Teonge records of Christmas Day, 1675: 

At 4 in the morning our trumpeters all doe 
flatt their trumpetts and begin at our captain’s 
cabin, and thence to all the officers’ and gentle. 
men’s cabins, playing a levite [i.e. levet] at 
each cabine doore, and bidding good-morrow, 
wishing a merry Christmas. 

He adds that they then went to the poop 
and sounded there three ‘‘ levites ’’ in honour 
of the morning. In due course, after prayers, 
the captain and officers went to dinner, 
where wee had excellent good fayre; a ribb of 
beife, plumb puddings, minct pyes, etc., and 
plenty of good wines of severall sorts; drank 
healths to the King, to our wives and friends, 
and ended the day with much civill myrth. 

The future (1679) chaplain of the third rate 
Royal Oak does indeed limn a fair picture 
and we see that one and all ‘‘ made a day of 
it.”? 

Was this way of keeping Christmas tradi- 
tional in the Navy, the Interregnum notwith- 
standing? Does present-day naval practice 
approximate to it? Were the ‘‘ levites ’’ no 
mere blasts but calls peculiar to the occasion? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


FEAST OF OUR LORD’S BAPTISM.—On 

what day of the year was this kept? 
St. Francois de Sales says that it was care- 
fully observed by the early Christians, quot- 
ing St. Gregory Nazianzen to the effect that 
it was a time when they solemnly renewed the 
vows and profession of faith they had made 
at their baptism (‘Introduction & la vie 
dévote. Part V, chapt. i.). Is it kept any- 
where to-day ? 

PEREGRINUS. 


‘““T A TABLE DES MERS.’’—What is the 
meaning of ‘‘la table des mers ’”’ in the 
following passage ? 
La Terre est aussi vieille, aussi dégénérée, 
Elle branle une téte aussi désespérée 
Que lorsque Jean parut sur la table des mers, 
Et que la moribonde, & sa parole sainte, 
Sentit bondir en elle un nouvel univers. 
They occur near the end of the first part of 
Musset’s well-known poem, ‘ Rolla.’ ‘ 


HE BUSINESS USE OF “ LIMITED.”"— 
What reason is there for using this word 
in writing to a firm or bank? Some time 
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ago my bank changed its name completely. I 
suppose that I may have been somewhat slack 
in addressing letters to it, though I was 
always careful to give the right number and 
the name of the street where the building was 
situated. But one day I received a printed 
communication from the bank requesting me 
to address letters in a certain way. The first 
line of the address was to be ‘‘ The So and So 
Bank, Limited.”” Why put in ‘‘ Limited ’’? 
It does not help the postman to find the ad- 
dressee. Should ‘‘ Limited ’’ be used as a 
matter of courtesy and, if so, for what reason ? 
A woman to whom I recounted all this was 
much shocked when I told her that I regarded 
the use of ‘‘ Limited ’’ as unnecessary, super- 
fluous and tautological. She asked me if I 
should like to see on an envelope my name, 
not followed by ‘‘ Esq.’’ ? 
A. 


ENCH MEMOIRS, EARLIER XVIII- 

CENTURY.—Can anyone kindly help 
me to complete a working bibliography of 
memoirs and correspondence of the end of 
Louis XIV’s reign, the Regency, and the 
administration of Cardinal Fleury, such as 
those of Berwick and Louville (not in the 
Bodleian catalogue), Tessé, etc. The name 
of the author is a sufficient indication, 


S. Rapice. 
LD BOOKS ON WRITING.—Can some 


reader give any information concerning 
the following titles which have appeared in 


‘N, and Q.’? I have been unable to locate 
any copies in American libraries. The titles 
are : 


Anonymous: ‘ A common Writing: whereby 
two, although not understanding one the 
other’s Language, yet, by the Helpe thereof, 
may communicate their Mindes one to another 

.:’ 1647. (5 S. viii, 312). 

Steganographia recens detecta. Ulm, 1764. 

p- In German. (5S. viii. 312). 


Horstig (C. G.). ‘ Erleichterte deutsche 
Stenographie.’ Leipzig, 1797. (5S. viii. 
313). A copy is in the British Museum Lib- 


rary, but I do not know if this work contains 
any references to cryptography. 

Vesin de Romanini (Chas.). ‘ Traité 
alae mana Paris, 1838. (5 S. viii. 


Dessau (D, Laerbog). ‘i Steganographie 
efter Gabelsberger.’ Copenhagen, 1853. (5 
8. viii. 313). Shorthand or cryptography ? 

Anonymous. ‘ A.B, has aver ; or, the 
Romance of Advertising.’ London, 1856. 


Leslie (L. C.). ‘ Postal crytograms.’ 
London, 1870? (5 S. viii. 171). Is this a 
code-book ? 


Davip SHULMAN. 


HE BOYNE AT SPITHEAD.—The Boyne 
was blown up at Spithead. At what date 
did this occur? and what was the cause? 


G. Hiiper Lrissts. 


ORD MAYOR OF LONDON ce, 1802.— 
What was the surname of one Sir John 
————., a grocer, Lord Mayor of London 
c. 1802? What incident occurred in connec- 
tion with his invitation to the Prince of 
Wales to come to a banquet on Easter Mon- 
day and bring witih him ‘“ Dukes and 
Lords’? The invitation was accepted. 


G. Hivper Lrssts. 


‘MHE PRACTICAL REGISTER IN 

CHANCERY’: AUTHOR WANTED: 
JOHN WYATT.—I have a copy of the 
‘ Practical Register in Chancery with the 
Addition of the Modern Cases,’ by John 
Wyatt of the Inner Temple, Esq., published 
in 1800. From Wyatt’s advertisement it 
appears that his book is a revised and 
enlarged edition of an earlier work. 

Can anybody tell me the author of the 
original ‘ Practical Register in Chancery ’? 
Any further details of John Wyatt would also 
be appreciated ? 

J. H. Bussy. 

Further Bowers, Harpenden, Herts. 


“ TEANIE HERING.’’—About 1875-1880 

there was published a novel by Jeanie 
Hering called ‘ Golden Days,’ a perfect pic- 
ture of schoolgirl life in Germany, with all 
the charm of old Germany. I remember an 
obituary of the author in The Times a few 
years ago, saying she wrote reminiscences. 
Can any of your readers tell me her real, 
or married, name? 

Frora Russet. 
8, Oxford Square, W.2. 


IVES’ USE OF HUSBANDS’ 
CHRISTIAN NAME.—When did it be- 
come usual for a wife—talking to an equal— 
to speak of her husband by his Christian 
name instead of as “ Mr. So-and-So’’ or 
‘* Lord So-and-So ’’? In fiction the surname 
seems to be the use into the sixties or seven- 

ties of last century. 

R. 


OVELS ON THE ORKNEYS AND 
SHETLAND.—Could any one tell me of 





(5 8. viii. 259). 





novels (recent ones preferred) of which the 
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scene is laid in the Orkneys or Shetland? 
Perhaps I may mention that I know Scott’s 
* Pirate.’ C. E. H. 


LOCKS TO BE WOUND TWICE A DAY. 
—] have come across mention, in a seven- 
teenth-century writing, of clocks that had to 
be wound up morning and evening—as if 
these twelve-hour clocks were then the usual 
kind. Is this so? When did the twenty- 
four hour clock come into general use? 


Mary Brown. 


NN SIGN: THE SALUTATION AND 

CAT.—What are the original form and 

meaning of this inn sign? Does it go back 
to the Middle Ages? B. S. H. 


VVILLIAM ROBINSON.—Deputy Herald 
under Norroy, King at Arms. When was 
this man living? And where? y y. 7. 


DITORS WANTED.—Who the 
editors of the following ?— 
1. ‘ Annals of King George I,’ in six vols. 
8vo., published in London, 1716-21. 
2. ‘ Annals of Europe.’ From 1739 to 
1743. In six vols. 8vo., published in London 
1740, etc. ee Se A 


° WORK LIKE A TROJAN.’’—This 
seems to be much the same as working 

“like a nigger.’? What is the origin of the 

expression, and to what does it allude? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


{Apperson’s ‘ English Proverbs’ has the fol- 
lowing entry: “184 Planché Eztravag., iii., 
143 (1879), Upon them! forward! charge like 
Trojans!—go! 1855: Dickens, Holly Tree, 
Branch 2, He went on a lying like a Trojan 
about the pony. 1883: R. L. S., Treasure I.; 
Ch. xvili., He had lain like a Trojan behind his 
mattress in the gallery). 


were 


ONVENTIONAL FORMS FOR SUN, 
MOON AND STARS.—Can any one tell 

me which is the earliest example we have— 
carving, engraving or painting of a conven- 
tional representation of the sun. Is it early 
represented with rays? In what form do we 
find the sun first depicted in carvings or pic- 
tures of the Crucifixion? I should be glad 
to know when the Sun and Moon first appear 
here. 

Is the first known representation of the 
moon a crescent or a full moon? 

Where does the first star appear in carving 
or painting? Of how many points is it? 


L. L. 





en, 


Replies. 





THE ASHMOLEAN HEAD OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. 
(clxxv. 218, 283, 428). 


R. E. J. Vartry says ‘‘ there is no pos- 

sible warrant ’’ for my ascription of this 

skull to Ireton. Let us go into the known 
history a little. 

Three corpses were decapitated at Tyburn, 
those of Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw. 
Three heads were exhibited, apparently at 
first in Westminster Hall and later on op 
pikes on the pinnacle of the roof. 

According to tradition two of these heads 
in course of time fell down, were picked up 
and concealed, and have come down in each 
case with the ascription of Cromwell attached 
to them. Now of the three heads, Cromwell's 
and Bradshaw’s were big heads, judging by 
the pictures and other representations re 
maining. The only portraits I have seen of 
Ireton show him to have been a_ man of 
moderate size qua head. Now the Oxford 
skull is of moderate size, so 1 plump for Ir. 
ton as the right attribution. 

There are other considerations to be noted. 
Was Bradshaw embalmed? If so, then the 
Wilkinson head would have a rival to its 
authenticity. As to the name Cromwell 
being attached to both these skulls, of course 
it was; whoever picked up one would natur- 
ally call it by the name of the chief per. 
sonage of the three, 

Another point is, How did the retriever 
know which was the head of Cromwell? Had 
he been on the roof and identified the skull 
he had saved as being Cromwell’s as against 
the two remaining? As to the spikes. These 
were often only the common infantry pikes 
of the time socketted or strapped or both to 
the staff. Such a one I placed in the Rye 
Town Hall many years ago. It had been 
carried by a javelin-man in the Judge’s pro 
cession at Lewes in 1805. Heads were also 
sometimes fixed on a spiked frame attached 
to an iron or wooden staff. Strapping the 
pike-head to the staff, from the many speci- 
mens I have examined, seems to have been 
the common form of fixing, as can also bk 
seen in the many forms of halberds, spears, 
and such like long-arms. 

If one of the engravings in the account of 
the Wilkinson head is of that skull, then at 
one time the head had a kind of cage round 
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it, much like those placed round the heads 
of those who were ‘‘ hung in chains ’’ by the 
yoadside, also to be seen in the specimen of 
mid-eighteenth-century date in the Rye 
Museum, 

Sir, I am still of opinion, in a matter in 
which there is no certainty, that the Oxford 
head is that of Ireton, and I am supported 
in a trivial way by the old tale of the child’s 
answer when he was shown the head: ‘‘ But 
what a small head it is,’? and the answer by 
the curator (of the time): ‘‘ Oh! that’s when 
he was a boy.”’ 

F, Witt1am Cock. 


[NDIAN STUDY OF GREAT POETS OF 
THE WEST (clxxv, 226).—In India few 
Buropean languages besides English are 
studied. However, because of available Eng- 
lish translations, considerable interest is 
taken in the work of great European writers, 
old and new. For instance, the writings of 
Tolstoy, Chekhov, Sigrid Undset, Dostoiev- 
sky, Gorky, Anatole France, Victor Hugo, 
Dumas, Maupassant and others are fairly 
well known among those who have gone 
through the universities. Chaucer and Mil- 
ton are also studied, but they have no special 
appeal for the Indian mind. The theology of 
Milton and the Middle English of Chaucer 
are probably an obstacle. The eighteenth 
century is much more popular, and Burke 
and Dr, Johnson can be singled out as two 
writers who make a particular appeal to 
Indians, especially the latter. Dr. Johnson’s 
downrightness and common sense and his 
moral courage evoke admiration. Here, 
again, it is Boswell who has endeared the 
Doctor to the readers of his ‘ Life.’ 


K. K. IntHROTRA. 
Allahabad University. 


AN ANECDOTE OF VOLTAIRE (clxxv. 

423).—That the practice of kneeling at 
the passing of the Blessed Sacrament to the 
dying was general in France in Voltaire’s 
lifetime affects the implication of his remark. 
The Host was carried under a canopy and 
preceded by the ringing of a bell to warn 
cabmen and coachmen on their boxes, gentle- 
men in their carriages, and foot-passengers in 
the road, to kneel. The paying of respect in 
this form was enjoined by authority, and 
research might find placards to that effect, De 
par le Roy. The librarian of the Carnavalet 
would know. During a large part of the 
Voltaire period hats were carried, not worn. 


S. Rapice. 





OUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON: CREST 
(clxxv. 424).—As a county, Hampshire 
owns no coat-of-arms (according to that 
reliable authority, A. C, Fox-Davies). To 
surmount the difficulty it is the custom to 
use the armorial bearings, granted 4 Aug., 
1575, to the town of Southampton. When 
this is done, the colours are often reversed. 
The full achievement is an elaborate and 
ornate affair. An engraving of it appears in 
the foregoing author’s ‘ Book of Public 
Arms... .’ (1915), p. 739. The official blazon 
is: 

Party _ fesse gules and argent, three roses 
counterchanged. Crest; Upon a mount vert, a 
double tower or, and issuing from the upper 
battlements thereof a demy female affrontée 
proper, vested perpure, crined and crowned 
with an eastern coronet also or, holding in her 
dexter hand a sword erect point upwards 
argent, pommel and hilt of the second, and in 
her sinister hand a balance sable, the pans 
gold. 

In the ‘ Visitation Book’ drawing, the 
escutcheon rests upon a mount vert, issuing 
from waves of the sea and thereupon, placed 
on either side of the escutcheon, a ship, of 
two masts, at anchor, sails furled all proper, 
the round top or, and from each masthead 
flying a banner of Saint George: upon the 
stern of each vessel a lion rampant, also or, 
supporting the escutcheon. 

Southampton’s old town seal shows, upon 
sea waves, a three-masted ship, in full sail, 
the main-sail being charged with the escut- 
cheon only, and the legend reading Sigillum 
commune villae Southamptoniae, 


Wma. JAaGGarp. 


ALANTHUS BYZANTINUS  (clxxv. 
423).—Galanthus (derived from (Gala, 
milk, and anthos, flower), is the botanical 
name of the common snowdrop, of which 
there are six or seven varieties. The ‘‘ Byzan- 
tine ’’ specimen may come from Turkey, or 
merely be named so, as a fancy name, to dis- 
tinguish it from the others. Most of these little 
bulbs spring into blossom about the end of 
January, and some may flower earlier if pro- 
tected in a greenhouse, but they will not 
stand forcing, by artificial heat. 


Wm. JaGGarD. 


‘“ WY PIGEON ”’: ‘‘“MY CUP OF TEA” 

(clxxv. 335, 374).—In William de Mor- 
gan’s novel, ‘Somehow Good,’ published in 
1908, two of the characters, Major Lund and 
Sally, are discussing a third, named Fen- 
wick. The Major says: 
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“It’s simply impossible to help liking him.” 
To which Sally replied, borrowing an expres- 
sion from Ann the housemaid, that Fenwick 
was a cup of tea. It was metaphorical and 
descriptive of invigoration. 

From this it appears that about 1908 “‘a 
cup of tea’’ was a cockney expression of 
praise and admiration, as applied to a person, 
as the scene of the novel is a London suburb. 
From this it is easy to see how it was extended 
to the form ‘‘ This is my cup of tea,’’ meaning 
““ This is the thing, or person, that invigor- 
ates me—the thing that I admire—that I 
choose.’’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


ne (jLD FAMILIAR FACES ” (clxxv. 422). 
—One of the best known portraits in 
Victorian times was that of Tennyson with 
his beard; and its reproduction as a preface 
to many editions of his poems would argue 
his own approval of it. Yet his bust in the 
Poet’s Corner in the Abbey is clean-shaven. 


C, A. Knapp, 
Captain, 
Bournemouth. 
GHAKESPEARE IN GREEK AND 


LATIN (clxxv. 350, 389, 409).—May I 
add my own small quota to this interesting 
correspondence on translations of Shakespeare 
into Greek, by which I here mean classical 
Greek : 

1. ‘King Henry the Sixth,’ Second Part, 
Act III, Scene ii., lines 367-379, and Scene 
ili., lines 1-38: Published, with editorial 
introduction, in the Acropolis of Athens on 
24 Sept., 1900, and, likewise editorially intro- 
duced, in the Atlantis of New York, N.Y., 
U.S.A., on 19 Oct., 1900. 

2. ‘ Cymbeline,’ Act III, Scene iii., lines 
44-98: Published (lines 55-78), likewise 
introduced, in the Acropolis of Athens on 
27 June, 1901, and (in full), likewise intro- 
duced, in the Panathenaia of Athens on 
31 Mar., 1902. 

My work on ‘ Sophocles and Shakspere ’ 
(Cambridge: Macmillan and Bowes, 1896) is, 
I fear, but of little if any relevance here, for, 
though written in Latin, it is in fact a work 
comparing the tragic art of the one dramatist 
with the tragic art of the other. 


L. Granam H. Horton-Sm1tu. 
Athenaeum Club, Pall Mall, §.W.1. 


APIS CALAMINARIS (clxxv. 424).— 
This is carbonate of zinc called calamine. 

Its name is derived from the medieval Latin 
calanima, a corruption of Cadmia. It 
occurred freely on the Mendips and was 





worked in shallow trenches and pits by the 
Mendip miners or ‘‘ groovers ’’ from the six. 
teenth to the early nineteenth centuries, and 
was most actively sought after in the 
eighteenth century for use in the brass indus. 
try. Full information about the working of 
this ore will be found in J. W. Gough’s ‘ The 
Mines of Mendip,’ O.U.P. (1950), from 
which the above details are extracted. 


A. T. Wicks. 
Monkton Combe School. 


OWDERED WOOD AS_ MEDICINE 
(clxxv, 406).—The term ‘‘ wood ”’ was 
formerly applied in pharmacy to guiacum, 
sassafras, china and sarsaparilla, which in 
the sixteenth and following centuries wer 
used in the treatment of syphilis. An inter. 
esting account of these drugs will be found in 
the introduction to ‘ Fracastor: Syphilis or 
the French Disease,’ by Mr. James Johnston 

Abraham (1935). 

J. D. ROLLEsToN, m.p. 


APTAIN FINCH, 1778 (clxxv, 422),— 
Capt. the Hon. William Clement Finch, 
was the third son of Heneage, 3rd Earl of 
Aylesford. He was born 27 May, 1753, pro- 
moted Captain in 1777, and Rear-Admiral in 
1794. He died 30 Sept. 1794. 


J. B. Wuirmore. 


ETER YOUNG OF SEATON (clxxv. 406, 
444).—This, evidently, was Sir Peter 
Young of Seton, who was knighted at White. 
hall 19 Feb., 1604/5. He was pedagogue of 
King James, when a boy, being appointed to 
that office, as junior to George Buchanan, 
28 Jan. 1573. 

His parents were John Young, a Merchant 
Burgess of Edinburgh and Dundee credited 
with being a descendant of the Youngs of 
Ochterlony, and Margaret Scrymgeour, 
daughter of Walter Scrymgeour, of Glasswell, 
whose pedigree dates back to the twelfth cen- 
tury—say 1106-24. 

Sir Peter’s descendants married members 
of some of the most famous Scottish families, 

I have endeavoured to trace the ancestry 
of John Young, Sir Peter’s father, but have 
not succeeded. It seems the family was 
closely connected with those of John Young 
of Harperdean, Thomas Young of Nether 
Lony, and George Young of Wilkeston, whose 
widow, Margaret Murray, married Sir Wil- 
liam Graham of Claverhouse, c, 1617. It 
would be very interesting to me if the con 
nection could be shown, 

G. W. YounceER. 
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“MHURROW ” FOR 
(clxxv. 315, 375, 428).—Cf, ‘‘ Freemens 
Catches’? in Drayton’s ‘Legend of Great 
Cromwell,’ 1619, 1. 227. ‘‘ Freemens Catches ”’ 
are’ ‘‘ Three-Men’s Catches,’’ or catches for 
three voices, such as ‘ Three Blind Mice.’ 


B. H, N. 


THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, VICAR OF 
CATTERICK, 1763-1773 (clxxv. 136, 
176).—There is a Life of this Socinian clergy- 
man (born in 1723; died 3 Nov. 1808) in the 
‘Catalogue of Five Hundred Celebrated 
Authors of Great Britain and Ireland, now 
living, the whole arranged in Alphabetical 
Order, and including a complete List of their 
Publications, etc.’—London, 1788, and there 
is also a Life by T, Belsham, published in 
1812. 
J. W. Fawcert. 


IXTEENTH-CENTURY BISHOPS OF 
SODOR AND MAN (clxxiv. 386, 428; 
clxxv. 155).—George Lloyd: Bishop of Man, 
1600-1604 ; Bishop of Chester, 1604-1615 ; died 
1 Aug. 1615. Vide Carter’s ‘ History of 
University of Cambridge,’ pp. 212, 292. 
Henry Mann: Dean of Chester; Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, 1546-1556; died 19 Oct., 
1556. Vide Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses, p. 
683, 
J. W. ¥. 


ARTINDALE FAMILY (clxxv, 136, 191, 

232, 267).—The following is an addition 
to the names given at the second reference— 
of Yorkshire: Thomas Martindale of Mars- 
ham, York, died in June, 1789, aged seventy- 
three. Vide Gentleman’s Magazine (1789), 
p. 573. 

P i FS 


MALLARD : MALLARD (clxxiv. 148, s.v. 
‘British Cemetery at Bassadore ’).—The 
earliest record I know of for this family is 
that of Olivier Maillard, a Franciscan reli- 
gious, who was living in or about 1495. See 
Dufresney’s ‘ Tablettes Chronologiques de 
l’Histoire Universelle’ (1763), p, 485. 
Whether the Mallard family has any con- 
nection with that of Maillard I know not. I 
give the following obituaries :— 
Michael Malard was a Protestant theolo- 
gian, at the Savoy in London in 1719. 
Anthony Mallard, a surveyor in the Cus- 
toms, died 1 Feb. 1768, aged one hundred. 
Peter Mallard, died at Plaistow, Essex, 17 
March, 1794. 
J. W. F. 


| 
““FURROW ” ; 


PITAPHS ON ANIMALS (clxxiv, 464; 
elxxv. 12, 33, 82, 106, 159, 178, 265, 339, 
429).—An epitaph which has not been men- 
tioned is one to a greyhound belonging to a 
Dr. Richardson of Waterloo House in the 
village of Harbottle in Upper Cocquetdale. 
Until quite recently it could be seen in the 
garden attached to the residence. It has now 
been removed to Burradon in the vicinity of 
Harbottle. | When this greyhound died its 
owner erected a monument to its memory, on 
which was inscribed 
KING DEATH 
Winner of the Waterloo Cup, Waterloo Plate, 


Ete. 

Born 18th Feb. 1862. Died 16th Dec. 1872. 
and at the bottom an inscription in Latin 
which in English read, ‘‘ Grief and memory 
are left us.’? ‘‘ King Death ’’ was the name 
of the dog. 

H, Askew. 

Spennymoor, 


HE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY (clxxv, 149, 230, 356).—It 
may interest Mr. L. G. Horron-Smitu to 
know, if he does not already, that the 
‘“* Ravensholme’’ which he mentions several 
times was a variation of Ravenshelm, the 
early name of the present day Ravensworth, 
situated in the parish of Lamesley near 
Gateshead, the seat of the Liddells of Ravens- 
worth. Probably Mr. Horton-Smitu has not 
seen the pedigree of Lumley, Boynton and 
Gascoigne of Ravensworth given in Surtees’s 
‘ History of Durham.’ Some of the particu- 
lars supplied, instead of the regnal years of 
the kings, give the years of the bishopric. 
The pedigree begins with the Lumley who 
married Eleanor, sister and heir of John 
Fitz-Marmaduke, 
His son, Robert de Lumley, of Ravensworth 
(Ing. p.m, 1383) died seized of the manors 
of Ravenshelm and Lamesley, held by half a 





| knight’s fee. He married Elizabeth ; who 
remarried to John de Bukham (Inq. p.m. 
1392). Their son, Marmaduke Lumley, 


Chivaler, Lord of Ravensworth, of the age of 
twenty-six in 1383 (Ing. p.m. 1413) married 
(his wife’s name not given) and was suc- 
ceeded by William Lumley, Chivaler, then 
aged twenty-one (died on the feast of St. 
Matth, Apost. 1468); he married Elizabeth 
, who died on the feast of St, Matth. 
Apost. 1483 (Ing. p.m. 1 Dudley). 
Thomas Lumley, Esq., son and heir, aged 
forty, 10 Booth; was living 1487; died 27 
Nov. 1476; Ing. p.m. 9 Dec. (1 Dudley). The 








name of the wife of Thomas Lumley is not 
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given but their son Bartram (sic) is described 
as ‘“‘of Ravenshelm, Esq aet, 30’’ in 1476, 
heir to his grandmother Elizabeth Lumley, 
1483 ; ob. 22 Jan. 1503, Ing. p.m. (2 Sinews). 
He married Margaret, daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Lumley, of Lumley Castle. Isabel, 
their sole daughter and heir, contracted 5 
Henry VII, 1489 aet. 24 (2 Sinews) married 
Sir Henry Boynton, Knt., of Ravensworth 
jure uxoris, and of Sedbury, Co. Yorkshire. 

Isabel, sole daughter and heir, was living 
8 Aug. (1 Tunstall) 1530, and married Sir 
Henry Gascoigne, second son of Sir William 
Gascoigne of Gawthorpe. 

From this point the pedigree deals only 
with the Gascoignes. A footnote to it suggests 
that the Lumley who heads it was Sir William 
de Silksworth who died seized of the manors 
of Ravensworth and Lamesley, the former 
held by homage fealty and half a knight’s 
fee, the latter by common suit at the county 
court. A second footnote says that Sir Henry 
Boynton was the second son of Sir Thomas 
Boynton and Isabel de Normanville, 


H. AsKEw. 


IGILS OF SAINTS’ DAYS KEPT AS 
FASTS (clxxv. 315, 354).—Perhaps the 
misprint in the heading of my query obscured 
its import, I well know that the Roman 
Catholic Church observes the vigils of saints’ 
days; what I said quite clearly in my query 
is—what indeed your correspondent himself 
says—that the vigils are mostly not observed 
as days of fasting and abstinence, whereas in 
the Church of England so many vigils are so 
observed. Witness St. Thomas’s day just 
assed, the vigil of which is announced in 
English churches as to be kept as a fast day. 
The authorities given in Mr. Forse’s reply 
do not seem sufficient to account for this 
imposition of new fasts. Or were these at the 
time, customary throughout the Church, and 
has the Roman Church since the Reforma- 
tion, taken them off? I do not think so. 

I would add to my enquiry the question 
whether the Greek Church observes these 
vigils as fast-days or days of abstinence. 

Perhaps I should add once more that I am 
not concerned with the great Feasts of the 
Church, where there is no difference as to 
the enjoined observance. IGNORAMUS. 


[THE HARVEST FIELDS (clxxv. 298, 355, 
444).—The Linnells, father and son, were 
noted for their pictures of corn-fields. These 


were largely taken from the neighbourhood of 
Red Hill and Reigate. ~ Wiitram Cock. 








The Library. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A Biographical 
Study. By E, K. Chambers. (Oxford; at 
the Clarendon Press. 18s. net). 

sa §° Coleridge passed, leaving a handful of 

golden poems, an emptiness in the 
heart of a few friends, and a will-o’-the-wisp 
light for bemused thinkers.”” With these 
words Sir Edmund Chambers closes this bio- 
graphy of Coleridge. Perhaps the concluding 
phrase implies somewhat too slight apprecia- 
tion of Coleridge’s influence on literary cri- 
ticism; his metaphysical thinking, and the 
thinkers who are—or were—apt to follow it, 
are happily enough characterised, 

Criticism whether of Coleridge’s poetry or 
of his theories is, however, expressly excluded 
from the plan of the study before us. What 
we look into is Coleridge’s progress through 
life; or rather, the progress of time and 
events over him. For, once Coleridge has 
broken free from Cambridge and has formed 
that little group of friends which was pledged 
to indoctrinate an indifferent world with Pan- 
tisocracv there seems little actual progress 
made by him or within him. His ideas change 
—considerably even; but that is more like a 
change of clothing than change incidental to 
development. His friends arrive; walk 
closely with him for a longer or shorter 
stretch of the road ; influence his fortunes and 
are influenced by him; leave his side, many 
of them, causing him thereby more or less 
pain. He is married, and is involved in 
many trials thereby; has children born to 
him; travels, for a man of his time, fairly 
extensively ; sustains several accidents and 
endless shrewd encounters with ill-health. 
But we think—perhaps here rather differently 
from Sir Edmund—that his transliteration 
of his initials 8, T. C. into the Greek word 
ESTH3E, and the meaning he gave it, barely 
allowable ‘‘ Punic Greek,’’ of ‘‘ he hath 
stood,’’ really represents him well. For it is 
the great paradox of human life that he who 
would be steadfast amid a world of change can 
be so only through unchanged relation, to pre- 
serve which he himself must respond to 
change by change. Coleridge ‘‘ stood ”’; and 
everything—ideas with the rest—washed over 
him, destroyed reality of relation. 

Not in so many words, and with a most wel- 
come avoidance of psychological jargon and 
even of psychological discussion, this absence 
of true reaction to life is here well indicated. 
As in most biographies of men who have lived 
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to middle life or beyond, there is no differ- | 


ence of tone in the author’s treatment of 
Coleridge’s youth and age. What the subject 
did at twenty-one seems to be judged much 
as what he did at fifty-one. This matters 
perhaps less in a life of Coleridge than in 
most lives; yet one would have liked to be 
made more aware than one is that it was 
lads in their twenties who married the Fricker 
sisters and went a little mad as ‘‘ pantiso- 
crats,’? or wandered over the Quantocks in the 
days of Stowey and Alfoxden. What is called 
here the Annus Mirabilis, the year of ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ Kubla Khan,’ was 
half in Coleridge’s twenty-fifth, half in his 
twenty-sixth year. 

Coleridge’s life offers one of the most melan- 
choly, as also one of the best known, of the 
tragedies in lives of men of letters. Its 
breach with Wordsworth is, no doubt, what 
strikes the imagination most painfully; but 
friendships formed the staple of it, and while 
most of them break down there is none which 
atch. Cole- 
ridge’s genius and needs acted as a touch- 
stone to the characters of an extraordinary 
number of people, and no less extraordinary 
are the generosity, constancy and forbear- 
ance evoked. For years he may be said to 
have lived upon alms; and it is refreshing to 
observe that those who befriended him, well 
knowing his weaknesses, and not expecting 
much of him, yet do not seem to have con- 
sidered themselves unrepaid. That the intel- 
lectual stimulus of his conversation should 


' have been so profoundly and so unwearyingly 


enjoyed by so many diverse people argues not 


' only a power in his genius which died with 


him—for it is but faintly perceptible in his 
prose writings—but also some peculiar recep- 
tive quality in the minds of his listeners, 
which, if there were anyone resembling him 
to test it, would, we think, prove much rarer 
at the present day. 

Coleridge (so to put it) was more of a mind 
than a character, and difficult, therefore, to 
seize now apart from his remaining works. 
Sir Edmund makes full use of what is left 
to us in the way of facts and incidents, and 
from his penetrating and yet sympathetic 
account there does emerge in the end some- 
thing more and better than the mere helpless 
and hopeless, opium-befogged man which is 
apt to be the chief image of Coleridge—at 
any rate the Coleridge of the days before re- 
tirement to Highgate. Since James Dykes 
Campbell’s ‘ Narratives’ (1894-1896) some 
little more material has come to light, which 





duly finds place here, and eight new letters 
are given in an appendix. 

Two good indexes make this useful as a 
book of reference, and that not only for the 
life of Coleridge. 


WE received with great pleasure a new 
member of the World’s Classic Series— 
Anthony Trollope’s Can You Forgive Her? 
This book was a great favourite with its 
author, on account of “ the first presentation 
which ] made in it of Plantagenet Palliser 
with his wife, Lady Glencora,’’ of whom (we 
are quoting the ‘ Autobiography ’) he further 
says that ‘‘ by no amount of description or 
asseveration could I succeed in making any 
reader understand how much these characters 
with their belongings have been to me in my 
latter life.’ He admits, indeed, that he 
knows not whether the book did much to 
increase his reputation. The villain, per- 
haps, is a blemish, a melodramatic person 
with an ill-healed cicatrice which gapes when 
he is angry, as he frequently is, whose love 
affair with the heroine is altogether too 
invraisemblable. But the humorous char- 
acters are good fun, and the heroine herself 
—a decidedly difficult character to work out— 
has a certain strength and independence which 
redeem her foolishness in action. ‘Can You 
Forgive Her’ is the more welcome because it 
has been one of the most difficult of Trollope’s 
novels to procure. 


We have looked through with interest the 
Prefaces to two publications of the Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society. One is the Register 
$ Marriages, Baptisms and Burials of the 

arish of Widecombe-in-the-Moor, tran- 
scribed and edited by the Rev. E. C. Wood, 
Vicar of that parish, and by Mr. H. Tapley- 
Soper, the City Librarian of Exeter; the 
other is the Marriages, Baptisms and Burials, 
1600 to 1837, of the Parish of Topsham, from 
the Parochial Register, the Register of the 
Independent Meeting, the Register of the 
Presbyterians and the Register of the 
Quakers, transcribed and edited by Mr. 
Tapley-Soper. In the former is an interest- 
ing paragraph on the Bishops’ Transcripts— 
copies, that is, of his parish register, which 
the incumbent of each parish, from 1597 on- 
wards had been required to send up yearly 
to the Bishop. As is well and sadly known, 
these transcripts, often very useful for filling 
up gaps, or deciphering obscure entries, are 
many of them in a state of grievous decay. 
The Widecombe burials for the year 1597-1600 
are not in the Register, but they appear in 
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the Bishops’ Transcripts, There is some 
cause to think that the transcripts were not 
always written up from the register, but from 
some other source—notes perhaps, it is sug- 
gested, made by the Parish Clerk or by the 
Incumbent—or from memory. And occasion- 
ally—the editors tell us—they supply addi- 
tional information for they sometimes include 
entries which are not in the original, thereby 
belying claim to be actual transcripts for 
1813 two so-called transcripts exist which 
differ both from the register and from one 
another, Inside the Tower door of Wide- 
combe Church is a long piece of verse inscribed 
on four wooden tablets, beginning 

In token of our thanks to God these tablets 

are erected 

Who in a dreadful thunderstorm our persong 

here protected 
describing how, on‘21 Oct. 1638, on a Sunday 
afternoon, while the people were assembled 
for service, the church was struck by light- 
ning. The whole piece is printed here, as it 
now stands, restored in 1786. 

The Topsham Parish Register illustrates 
further the discrepancies between registers 
and transcripts. Here, the notable example 
is the marriage register for 1610, blank— 
while the reputed copy contains five entries. 
It also affords a good instance of what is being 
done to preserve the records in the transcripts. 
A small band of voluntary workers have been 
cleaning and sorting them. Those belonging 
to Topsham are for something over one 
hundred years, the longest run _ being 
from 1801 to 1837; the longest gap is from 
1643 to 1711. The curiosities of the registers 
are duly noted; some are amusing. Thus, in 
the Parish Register is the record of a mar- 
riage which did not take place; it is explained 
in a footnote: ‘‘ The man here came to 
Church but would not marry then.” 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

CataLocuve No, 556 of Mzssrs, BreRnaRp 
QvazitcH is entitled ‘ Christmas Books,’ and 
contains indeed many things that would 
lease people to whom the gift of a choice 
Kk es 5 count among the most acceptable 

to be found. There are also many to please 
the year-long collector. Under ‘ Botany and 
Gardening ’ he may find Sowerby’s ‘ English 
Botany’ in the third edition, 12 vols., roy. 
oct.: with 1939 plates in a binding by 
Zaehnsdorf (1863-86: £18) and Sweet’s 





*‘ Geraniaceae,’ 5 vols, in the original greg 
cloth (1820-30: £40), as well as his ‘ Gj 
tinae’ (1825-30: £10 10s.). A sixth editj 
of Strype’s ‘ Stow.’—2 vols, folio, with 
arms of the 2nd Duke of Sutherlands 
(1754-55) is offered for £15. Two plea 
first editions are R. L, Stevenson’s ‘ Child 
Garden of Verses’ in the original cle 
(1885: £20) and Kingsley’s ‘ Water-Babieg 
(1863: £13 13s.). Between thirty and for 
items are entered under ‘ Music,’ among they 
the two ‘ Histories’ of Music of Hawki 
(5 vols. : 1776: £7 15s.) and Burney (4 vols. 
1782-89: £6 6s.); a collection — twenty-f 
vols, in thirteen — of Operas, some with pf 
traits of composers (£10) ; ‘ The Musical Mig 
cellany ’—a collection of songs ‘‘ by the mor 
Eminent Masters,’’ set to the violin and fim 
(1729-31: £4 10s.; and ‘Iconografia Mus 
cale,’ a folio published at Turin in 1838 cg 
taining twenty-four engravings which incl 
portraits of Beethoven, Paganini and Mali 
bran (18s.). Good historical books are fe 
volumes, ‘Memoirs of the Reign @ 
Charles I,’ edited by George W. John 
(1848)—and ‘ Memorials of the Civil War 
edited by Robert Bell (1848) bound § 
Riviére (the Fairfax Correspondence) pric 
£9 9s. Another tempting item is Doran’ 
‘ Lives of the Queens of England of the Ho 
of Hanover,’ 2 vols., extended by ext 
illustration, running up to 250 engravings, % 
3 vols, (1871: £7 7s.). Three or four othe 
works taken rather at random are: W. 
Davies’s ‘ The Soul’s Destroyer and oth 
Poems’ the first edition in the origin# 
printed wrappers (1905: £5 10s.); a first e 
tion of ayley’s ‘Life and Posthumot 
Writings ’ of Cowper (1803-04: £6); Bask 
ville’s ‘ Congreve’ (1761: £10 10s.); am 
‘The Courtyer’ of Count Baldessar Castil 
done into English by 
(1577: £10). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, corm 
at are requested to giv» within 
heses—immediately after the exact head 
the numbers of the series volume and f 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found 

Tas Manager will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N.. & Q.’ to 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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